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flaneur and opportunist, but no man was ever more suited to
the time and political situation. The little Queen, barely two
years on the throne, displayed alike a dominant personality
and a vast ignorance of public affairs, Melbourne understood
public affairs and what was still more important he understood
women. In all her long reign three men stood pre-eminent for
the tact and discretion of their approach to Queen Victoria:
Melbourne was one, Disraeli in after life the second, and
Randall Davidson, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, the
third.

To appreciate Melbourne's success in leading the little
Queen by a silken thread in the way she should go we have only
to imagine what might have happened if Gladstone had been
born twenty years earlier and become Queen Victoria's first
Prime Minister. As events fell out the coincidence of
Melbourne's ministry with the Queen's accession seemed like
the intervention of providence. It was a Whig ministry and the
Whigs had outlived their usefulness for the time being, but
Melbourne had not outlived his. He sauntered through the
business of governing with an air, and his charm and his ripe
wisdom captivated the Queen, just as, it would seem, she
captivated him.

Even when, his majority having fallen to five, he resigned,
rather than face defeat, the gods fought on his side, for owing
to a strange blunder committed by Peel which aroused all the
stubbornness of which the little Queen was capable, Melbourne
formed another Whig Government which lingered on, as
threatened men and Governments will, until the year 1841.

It is written of Melbourne that he favoured conciliation
in regard to Ireland and that generally his tenure of office
was marked by moderation. Years afterwards, seated in Mel-
bourne's place, Disraeli may well have recalled the tact of that
statesman in regard to Queen Victoria, and the results it achieved,
and modelled his own conduct to an extent on that of Melbourne.

When Melbourne resigned Mary Anne anticipated, not
without reason, the prospect of office for Disraeli. The Queen
sent for the Duke of Wellington, who advised her to send for
Peel. Disraeli saw him in his carriage in full dress passing the
Carlton on his way to the palace. Peel declared on the 8th of
May that he was ready to form a Government.

On May loth, Disraeli sent Mary Anne a note containing
sad news. Peel had refused to form a Government purely on
account of the famous Bedchamber Question,